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632 REVIEWS AND CRITICISMS 

The Psychology of Subnormal Children. By Leta S. Holling- 
worth. N. Y. : Macmillan, 1920. 

Preface. Special classes for subnormal children require teachers 
specially trained in the psychology and education of such children. 
The book aims to fill this need, and is confined largely to educa- 
tional psychology of mentally deficient children. The material is 
drawn from lectures given in Teachers' College, Columbia University. 
Achievement by defectives rather than clinical features are stressed. 

Chap. I. Individual Differences. 

Chap. II. The Scientific Study of Mental Defectives. These two 
chapters study the feebleminded in relation to the composition of 
society, race, sex, environment, etc. ; the educational problem of retard- 
ation; and the social problems of crime, illegitimacy, truancy, etc. 

Cha^. III. The Definition of Mental Deficiency. From the 
social, pedagogical, medicsJ, psychological points of view, all of which 
indicate the need of educational treatment. 

Chap. IV. Identification. Treats of different tests and the 
resulting diagnosis; the duties of the school nurse, teacher, physician 
and psychologist to the defective in the schools; and of the growth 
of psychological clinics in the U. S. 

Chap. V. Are the Defectives a Separate Species? The feeble- 
minded differ from the normal in degree only, not in kind. They are 
the lower end of the normal distribution curve, there being no discon- 
tinuity nor break between the idiot and the imbecile, the imbecile and 
the moron, the moron and the normal. "A feebleminded child of 
whatever chronological age, if he has a mental level of 7 years, is 
capable of acquiring the information that is acquirable by the average 
7-year-old child" (p. 91.) The task of psychology is to tell what 
the defective can do. 

Chap. VI. Arrested Development. This the author considers 
a meaningless expression because the feebleminded develop as all 
other human 'beings do throughout the years of childhood, only more 
slowly, and they never attain the status of the normal population at 
the final limits of their growth. 

Chap. VII. Are the Feebleminded Equally Feeble in All Respects? 
(1) The feebleminded as a group, both children and adults, are 
inferior to the norm in all respects. (2) They are not equally far 
from the norm in all respects. (3) They are nearest the norm in 
physical size and strength, in sensory acuity and in motor control ; (4) 
farthest from the norm in intellectual capacity, especially in all those 
subtler capacities which are involved in abstract thinking, which in 
normal persons develop after the age of childhood. (5) The feeible- 
minded as a group will therefore profit most by instruction , which 
will lead to skill in eye-hand co-ordinations, and in tasks where phy- 
sical and sensory capacities are useful. They will profit least froiji. 
instruction which involves abstract thinking, and the comprehension 
of symbols. As adults they will be able, if properly taught, to per- 
form many useful, routine industrial tasks, under supervision. (6) 
In any individual defective there will be found more or less uneven- 
ness of abilities. Very few feebleminded are equally deficient in 
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all respects. On the other hand, very few show extreme unevenness 
of abilities such as the idiots-savants show. 

Chap. VIII. Physical Traits of the Feebleminded. A diagnosis 
of feeblemindedness cannot be made on the basis of stigmata. Only 
when scores of cases are measured and compared is a small difference 
found in the averages of the defective and the mentally normal. 

Chap. IX. The Instincts and Emotions of the Feebleminded. 
Children and the feebleminded need supervision in their social rela- 
tions because their intelligence is inadequate for the complicated task 
of controlling and inhibiting the instincts. In the feebleminded there 
is a disproportion between the strength of the instincts and the 
intelligence. If there were a perfect correlation between instincts 
and intelligence so that a feeble intellect would always insure feeble 
instincts, many of the difficulties of life would disappear automatically. 

Chap. X. How Do the Mentally Defective Learn? In an experi- 
ment with defectives of a mental age of 9 and normal children of 9, 
defectives were found to learn as much and as fast as the normal 
children in a period lasting 13 days. In case of a learning period 
extending over a year, the feebleminded do not make the same prog- 
ress, because they do not grow intellectually as fast as normal chil- 
dren. In a 13-day test the mental age remains virtually the same, 
but in a test lasting 365 days, the mental age does not remain the 
same and the normal and the mentally deficient draw definitely apart. 
"The psychology of the future must discover at what various mental 
levels certain habits are leamable. (1) The feebleminded can not 
learn at the same rate and in the same way as normals of equal 
chronological age, they can not learn simple tasks at the same rate, 
and they can not learn the most difficult tasks at all. (2) The feeble- 
minded learn at the same rate and in the same way as normal chil- 
dren of equal mental age in tasks in which they have been experi- 
mentally tested. (3) There is no necessary relation between ability 
to learn specific tasks appropriate to a given mental age and ability 
to grow from one mental age to another. (4) No difference of train- 
ing from practice in one task to the performance of other tasks having 
common elements, has been demonstrated to exist between the feeble- 
minded and normal children of equal mental age. The speed of 
improvement is apparently the same for both. "No intelligent plan 
for the instruction of a child can be instituted until his mental level 
is known." 

Chap. XI. Can the Mentally Deficient Be Made Normal By 
Any System of Education? Education cannot change native capacity 
in a child. It can inculcate specific desirable habits. 

Chap. XII. The Causes and the Prevention of Mental Deficiency. 
The causes must be better understood. The two schemes to prevent 
feeblemindedness at present are segregation and sterilization, neither 
of which is in general operation. 

Chap. XIII. Secondary Causes: Mental deficiency due to 
disease of the nervous system, syhpilis, ductless glands, epilepsy, etc. 

Chap. XIV. Nervous and Mental Disorders Which May Com- 
plicate Mental Deficiency. 
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Chap. XV. Special Classes and Special Schools. A study of 
their history in the U. S. schools will help solve the problem of the 
mentally deficient, but they cannot do it alone. Follow-up work is 
essential. Subsequent histories of the graduates must be followed if 
the feebleminded are to be maintained as a social and industrial asset. 

A bibliography is attached to each chapter. 

Chicago. Clara S. Bettman. 



Morale. By. G. Stanley Hall. N. Y. : Appleton, 1920. 

An idea of this book, can best be given by a few quotations: 
"Morale, while not entirely definable, is best characterized as the 
cult of condition. Phychophysic condition is the most important 
factor in any and every kind of success." "Morale is health . . . 
partly a state and partly a diathesis." "My book is a plea for a new 
criterion of all human worths and values ... I would have the 
home, the state, church, literature, science, industry and every human 
institution, not excluding religion, and perhaps it most, rejudged and 
revaluated by the standard of what they contribute to individual and 
social morale. This would give us a real scale by which to measure 
real progress or regression." Morale "can be defined as energy or 
life or soul." Some of the topics discussed are : Morale as a Supreme 
Standard; Patriotism and Health; The Morale of Fear, Death, Hate, 
Anger; Morale and Diversions; The Morale of Placards, Slogans, 
Decorations and War Museums; Prohibition, Labor; Profiteering; 
Morale and Statesmanship; Feminism; Morale and the Reds; Morale 
and Religion. 

Chicago. Clara S. Bettman. 



A Study of the Mental Life of the Child. By Doctor H. von 
Hug-Hellmuth. Nervous and Mental Disease Monograph 
Series No. 29. Washington, 1919. Translated from the Ger- 
man by James J. Putnam, M. D., and Mabel Stevens, B. S., 
pp. IX and 154. 

This monograph is divided into two parts preceded by the Trans- 
lator's Preface and the Author's Introduction. 

The author has attempted to apply thoroughly and faithfully the 
work of Sigmund Freud to the analysis of infant and child life. The 
life of the child is limited into three periods, namely: The nursing 
period, the period of play and the period of serious study. This 
monograph is devoted to an analytical study of the first two periods. 
No endeavor has been made to divide the life by years but rather 
to present a unified picture of each period. This the author has suc- 
cessfully accomplished. The author manifests a careful study of the 
literature dealing with child life, that which was done before Freud 
;put forth his theory as well as the later material. He has drawn 
several for illustration purposes from such writers as Preyer, Shirin, 
Scupin, Sully, Darwin and others. 

The period of Infancy, subtitled, the suckling, is treated under 
six headings: (1) The functions of the senses in the service of the 
effective life of the infant. 



